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TO THE SOUTH-WEST. 
BY WILLIAM P. PALMER. 


‘<The sweet south-west 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 
Cutp of the glorious sun, 
Born of the living splendor of his ray! 
Oh, haste thee, lingering one, 
From thy bright dewy chambers far away, 
Where day’s last gleam of roseate beauty fades 
Above the evening bowers of Lerma’s dark-eyed maids. 


For long and lonely hours, 
Hours unendeared by hope’s accustomed smiles, 
Amid the dearth of flowers, 
And devastation of the forest aisles, 
We've mourned thy hapless absence, while around 
The wintry winds sent 


Along thy sylvan walks, 
Erst hung with curtains of the summer's green, 
Stern desolation stalks, 
The hoary tyrant of the faded scene, 
Crushing the widowed autumn’s mummied dead, 
The sere unburied leaves, beneath his ruthless tread. 


The blush of crimson skies 
Paints the sweet dimples of the lake no more, 
Beneath whose surface lies 
Th’ imprisoned trout, while on its naked shore 
His pomp of gems the frost-king forth has thrown 
O’er every bending reed, gray ruck, and mossy stone. 


The redbreast’s peaceful nest, 
That haply ‘scaped the school-boy’s 
In downy softness «rest, 
Hath fall’n to ruins in its leatless nook, 
And as the eye its crumbling form surveys, 
We sigh to hear again its far-flown minstrel’s lays. 





s eager look, 


Therefore, fond loiterer, come 
To those that grateful own thy genial worth ; 
Forsake thy blossomed home 
Of sunny islands for the lonely north, 
And on the pinions cf thy gentle wing, 
Back to our waiting woods the summer warblers bring. 
Oh linger not away 
Amid the glory of the tropic bowers! 
Though bright their proud array, 
And ever sweet their A raby of flowers, 
They cannot prize thy soft and balmy breath, 
Like those that long have slept in nature’s cheerless death. 


The daisy’s pleasant eye, 

That ‘neath the chilling snow-wreath deep reposes,— 
Where the young violets lie— 

And ali the lovely sisterhood of roses, 

\wait thy kindly influefice to rise, 

nd fill the vernal air@gith perfume and bright dyes 
But to our withered hearts, 

Benumbed and stript by many a wintry time, 
No sweet south-west imparts 

The joyous beauty of their early prime ; 

Nor to the desert of our hope returns 


The long-lost friendship flowers for which the spirit yearns ! 


orth their wild triumphant sound. 


» | Justus was a man of good judgment and strict integrity, 


| “ We always have charged too little,” answered Mr. Tryon. | 
fl “ We have nearly killed ourselves with low prices.” 
“The deuce you have,” said Mr. Hateful ; 





|| Was leaving the shop, Tryon laughed and said to his foreman, 
“Tt isn’t destruction if he does go. 


|| amazing custom.” 
i| 
| 


| chief to the ears of Justus as he let fall the latch of the shop- 
| door—in other words, he heard what Mr. Tryon said. 
| be charged with weak conceited pomposity, guiltless as he felt 


| he, “I never have paid this sum—it is idle to talk—I pay now i you may imagine. 
‘all your charges—you take your course as to the reduction, | 
|and 1 will take mine,” and he gave the full amount of his bill. 

Amos took it—he went to his desk—he paused—which of | beggary— would lose him all his friends—for it is a very extra- 
| the two to do—take off or not take off—but he was so greedy 
|after that half dollar—he could not bear to give it up—it was | they think you are getting poor. 
the pet lamb of all his flock of prices—he had fixed his heart | 
‘and hopes upon it—he found himself unequal to the effort of || more will these wretches feel their own importance; and 
“resigning it—and the bill was returned receipted without a 
j|cent’s diminution ; but, what was worse, when Mr. Hateful 


I’m not ruined for ever | 
| if he should take away the light of his countenance and his 


Hof leather, and could not meet his notes. But his friends, 
| the brokers, bowed and smiled very politely and turned their 


“but,” added || backs to him. Tryon was a high-spirited man, and his rage 


He could have feasted on the luxury of 
knocking them both down; but to knock people down be- 
|| cause they would not lend him money, would show a state of 


|| ordinary fact that your particular friends are apt to cut you if 
“* And besides,” he thought, “the more I seem to suffer, the 


smile at it in vulgar satisfaction and complacency; and the 
= too, would be talked of; his credit go! ‘we must look 
| after our money,’ his creditors would say; ‘this rage is sus- 
| picious.’ 

Unfortunately they did say so; for, although the scene with 
the brokers did not turn out a scene, and Amos did not strike 


The {fatal sentence was borne through the air by imps of mis- | || the brokers, but behaved like a philosopher, and should have 


| been rewarded for forbearance, he was not—his rejection be 


To |came suspected—how, it was never known, perhaps he be- 


trayed himself by his manner—perhaps little Consequence, 


himself to be, touched the very nerve of irritation ; for Justus | ithe broker’s partner, could not etd the secret—no matter 


| Was one who was always munching his character, (if I may 
| use the expression) and watched it asa dog doesa bone. Let 
any man try totake it away, I pity him. To be the theme too of 
another’s scofis and mockery, nade him murmur like the rising | 
| wind with rage. 
| “Am I laughed and sneered at—made a mark for him to 
| spit his malice and his wit upon before obsequious appren- 
|tices? By heavens! you yet may find, my gentleman, the 
| poorest worm can turn on its offender.” 

Lust after revenge raged in Hateful’s breast, trivial as the 
|| cause may seem to be, and his unbounded desire set both his 
|| mind and body furiously going. He went about industriously 
} publishing Tryon’s extortion. Now, although ill-tempered, 
and all 
j his friends theught so and said, ‘I want no beiter criterion of 

what’s right than his opinion, though he is sometimes a little 
| hateful.” So, when he told the story of Amos's imposition, 
every one listened and heeded, and resolved to beware of the | 
gentleman, and always after, when they met him, thought, 
“I suspect he’s one of your extortioners ;” and, when they 
heard others speak of his skill as a workman, they said, “ yes, 
he’s very clever,” and they emphasized “clever,” and smiled 
s ‘‘if there were some monster in their thoughts.” 
| But this was not the fatal blow Hateful gave to Tryon’s 
| credit. He was intimate with Tryon’s broker, from whom 
| he knew he occasionally borrowed money; and one day, as if 
by accident, he made the disease that infected him the subject 
of conversation; and the broker happening to speak highly of 
Tryon, Hateful said, 
“ Yes, he’s a good workman; but he pays a heavy rent— 
he’s obliged to charge extravagantly, and in this way he’s 
losing all his customers—I wouldn't trust him a cent,”’ 














ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE UNLUCKY HALF DOLLAR? 

OR THE UGLY MAN. 
Ma. Amo 
otmaker. 
he thought it was a good time to raise his prices ; 


Trvow (an excellent name by the 


lar beyond his usual price. 
Pll be switched if I pay it,” cried Justus 
paid so much, and, so help me, I never will. 


snow ? He may sue me ; 
vay that half dollar.” 


He J 
He determined, however, he would be calm, and he went to 


“€ bootmaker, and said, holding the bill in his hand, 
Mr Tryon there 


rou about, 


is somethin 


fore. It isthe first of our dealings in your new establish- 
Ment, and we had better understand each other,” 
Na kind and affectionate tone. 


by) wasa 
He had just moved into a fashionable shop, and 
so when 
ne of his customers, Mr. Justus Hateful’s bill was brought in 
at the end of the year, he was charged for his boots half a 


I never have 
The price has 
een the same for the last six years, and why shouldn't it be 
but, unless compelled, I never will 


s here I wish to speak to 
Here is a half dollar for boots I never have paid 


and he spoke 


And then his snake-like eyes glistened, and he looked a 
thousand things more than he uttered, like a lover; 
the heart of the money lender became chilled towards his 
particular friend, and he said one day to his partner, when 
the bootmaker had left the office, 

“ He is what you call a bold gentleman—an elegant, dash 
ing speculator, who disregards his present means and looks 
to the angels for his future. He is a good-hearted tellow, and 
it is natural enough we should feel inclined to serve him; 
but we must not trust him too far. He has just now ap- 
plied for a loan, and I have told him I would speak to you 
and he must call to-morrow. Now I propose we grant him 
one this time, and tell him it is the last that we can make. 
The truth is, 1 have had a conversation with Hateful, who is 
a shrewd fellow—he said very little, but he looked a world ot 
doubts.” 

“| agree with you perfectly,” said his partner, a hen-peck- 
ed little man in the mercantile way; who talked very deci- 
dedly, but always took care to agree with his partner, (a lesson, 
by the by to other partners.) ‘“ Undoubtedly,” he said 
an emphasis, “1 think so too.” 

So the leading and the led determined they would very 
coolly rid themselves of our unfortunate Tryon, should he 
come again, which he did, for he had made a large purchase 


so that 


with 


|| cases ; and they got about one-half their due. 


| how—" the gorgeous palace” of his credit, like ‘‘an unsub 
|stantial pageant,” faded—and no wonder, for his creditors 
thought, and thought is but air, or something still more imma 

jterial; then how easy is it to be shaken and dispersed. 

| No sooner was Tryon’s rejection rumoured in the city than 
| dismay, something such as you will see on people's faces after 
jthe lightning and before the thunder, was on the faces of his 
|ereditors. Such hosts of visitors as our bootmaker had that 
day he never had before—to see the goings in end comings 
jout you would have thought it had been new-year's day, if it 
| had not been for that thunder and lightning expression. The 
|consequenee of the rush was that most of the creditors’ debts 
|became not worth a rush—they were clamorous for their 
| money—h» very calmly told them he would pay them when 
jhe could, und they had better ict nin ge on Wile Nis Lucmeus , 
land they met and consulted ; and in their wisdoms deter 

mined “a bird in hand,” &c.; and they took all he had, 

land forced a sale, and were cheated, as is usual in such 
So our boot 

maker was left in debt for the other half. To be working to 
pay old debts was beyond his energy, and conscious of ill- 
conduct, he became suspicious of disgrace. He thought his 
good character was gone, and he might as well make the best 
of a bad one. He maintained himself for a while by lying 
and knavery; then by forgery—and at last he was maintain- 

ed in the state prison. Hateful smiled like Satan himself, for 


Hateful was an *‘ugly man.”” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Voyages and Discoveries of the ¢ ompanions of Columbur By Wash 
ington Irving. Philadelphia. Carey& Lea. Svo. pp. 350. 1631 

Tuis work is an appropriate successor to the author's last 

production, the Life of Columbus, It is in fact a sort of ap- 


pendix to it, narrating more briefly the fortunes of some of 
the most distinguished foliowers of the discoverer of America 
It has not the unity of design nor the historical dignity of its 
predecessor, but possesses all that richness of coloring and 
easy grace of style which adorn every page of Mr. Irving's 
writings. Its subject, too, is one of high and peculiar interest 
Every thing connected with Spain and Spaniards, at least 
| with the better days of their history, is imbued with romance 
|The character of the ; sensitive, and fiery ; their 
| bloody, yet chivalrous contests with the Moors, and the tinge 
of oriental fervour reflected from their conquerors’ character 
on their own, inake up a picture of brilliant and striking hues 
To an American there is something peculiarly interesting in 
the history of that race, to whose daring we are indebted for 
a rank among the uations, and whose influence spread for 


eople provd, 


‘centuries so widely over the fairest portion of our continent 


To us the present is a national work, and the author is en 
titled to our gratitude for having brought w light much that 
was hidden in old and neglected histories, and made it ac 
cessible and interesting to all. 

The discovery and early history of America is and will for 


ever remain an anomaly in the annals of the world. Wecan 
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scarcely conceive what a spur Was given to enterprise, W hat| The Siamese Twins. A Satirical Tale of the Times. With other | with it ina book intended to please an Americe . 

oan ' S : ' i 'y || Poems. By the author of Pelham, &c &c. New-York lthi s the title inf f ._ , - public. If 
an exciting reward was held out to ambition, by the vague!) papper. i2mo. pp. 305. 1831. \this, as the title-page informs us, is the third edition, impror. 
but glowing descriptions of the first successful adventurers) yw, scarcely know what to say of this book. Ignorant, of jed, the first must have been unique indeed. 





who returned to Europe laden with the “barbaric pearl @0¢) cure, of its lueal allusions, and scarcely competent, mae, CI Annual. By Thomas Hood, Eq. Second editior ~ 
gold” of a distant world, hitherto untrodden by the footsteps |), judge of it as a whole performance, we feel something in don. Charles Tilt. 1831. ; . 
of civilized man, and offering wealth equal to the wildest) +),. situation of the embarrassed clergyman at a christening,| We have heard it rumoured that some discriminating pub 
dreams of the imagination as the easy prey of the soldier of \who, after several unsuccessful endeavours to find the right |lisher proposes to give us an American edition of this melan 
fortune. The invention of printing and the gradual dissemi || page of his prayer-book, exclaimed, “Bless niy soul! this child \choly attempt at fun. For the honour of the country we trust 
nation of knowledge, had already scattered in part the dark-)i, very difficult to baptize?’ ‘That Mr. Bulwer is a polished|/ttis a false alarm. We hold laughter to be one of the most 
ness which hung over the minds of men. A spirit of enter-| writer, and what is more, perhaps, a fashionable one, is very |deligbttul, heart-relieving, health-preserving enjoyments that 
prise was abroad, and a new channel opened wherein it)\certain. In his novels there are whole pages of fervid des ia sensible person can expect in this world of woe; and he who 
might flow frecly. Wecan never hope to have the dull uni- cription, often philosophy, and wit that could only have come does not improve every possible opportunity to indulge in q 
formity of our lives again broken by tidings of such new) from a scholar and a man of talent; but his numerous and jnght hearty roar, is no true philosopher, does not know the 
and startling discoveries. The secrets of nature are exhaust- noisy admirers have overpraised him. We have waded through | use of life, and should buy for himself a decent durable tub, 
ed, ‘the great globe, and all that it inhabit” have been ex-) jj, poems without any rapture; meeting occasionally some and set up for Diogenes forthwith. With these favorable pre- 
plored and studied. The world of romance has been gradu- very good things sprinkled upon a rather tedious quantity of|| possessions we opened this very neatly printed volume; but, 
ally narrowed, till few vestiges of it are left save in the airy) jines, over which his reputation will cast a sort of reflected |by the memory of Momus! how we were cisappointed! We 
castles which the imagination is equally active to build and) justre. It will be enjoyed, doubtless, by the knowing part jhave heard better puns from the clown in the circus. Por 
to destroy. But we can even now partly conceive how the|/of his British readers, and their praises will be echoed from |instance, a plate of three children gormandizing, is termed 
minds of men must have thrilled at the news of the discovery |\our shores; but, although the book will sell, we question ||'mfantry at mess ; a brilliant play upon words only equalled 
of regions of gorgeous beauty and boundless riches, and how) whether it will afford any general satisfaction to the American |by the point of the accompanying sonnet : 


the mounting spirits of those stirring times rushed forward to public. Whatever talent may be discovered in it, there is a ‘* Sweets to the sweet—farewell.”"— Hamlet 
: ' . ae, . | . 
carve their way with the sword to their wealth and honours.||)4..« of interest, which, after the newspapers have printed | Tim was sie a cheese-cake well enough; 
. : r ~ es — . ’ ee ; | d muman children have a sweetish tooth— 
The inhabitants of Europe could look across the unknown |; },¢j¢ extracts, and the brief comments of the critics and) I used to revel in a pie or puff, 


ocean which washed their shores to scenes of beauty and bliss, | |i:erati are over, will cause it to float rather quietly down the|| Or tart—weall are tarfers in our youth ; 


i ‘ : To meet with jam or jelly was good luck 
. 2 “ » fervwou mg 2 ; s ” ck, 
such as we can behold only “ in the fervour of a poet’sdream. || + eam of time. | Ali candies most complacently I crumped, 


The gardens of Alcina and the land of fairy were real-)| 4 writer, signing himself “Crito,” in the United States | A stick of liquorice was good to suck 
‘ etal als : et ‘ . 3 i | And sugar was as often licked as lumped; 
ized. Here wasa country of surpassing loveliness, inhabited Gazette, has given birth to the following enlightened opinions :'| On treacie’s ‘linked sweetness long aie out, 


Or honey I could feast like any fly 


" 
: I thrilled when lollipops were hawked about,” &c 


by a people of primeval simplicity and innocence, rich in all From the specimen Mr. Bulwer has exhibited uf his poetical’ 
natural blessings, and abounding in those treasures which|/talents, itis sincerely to be hoped that he will favour the world with 

a volume of poems. Tam inclined to think bis genius for poetry is|| In a second plate a drunken man with wooden legs is fall- 
little inferior tothat of the brilliant Byron. As tohis novels, for my!|| , le . com : -— A 
bounty of the earth. It wanted but little stretch of the ima-!| part, (and | am by no means singular in my opinion) in all the requi-||'#B) 2nd cries, Well, I never could keep my legs!’ A third 


= +t on novel, [do not consider any of Walter Scott's equal|/represents an old lady with her turban on fire, a negro ex- 
to thoee of Bulwer d 


are more precious in the eyes of civilized man than the free 


gination to place in this land of wonders the fountain of per- 
petual youth and the golden region of El Dorado. It was a 
sort of nev*t>al ground between truth and fiction, which both 
delighted toembellish. The illusion is gone, but much of its 
charm remains, and we can fancy, if we can no longer feel, 
the enthusiasm with which the Spanish soldiers lanched 
their barks into the western ocean, flushed with wild hopes 
which yet could scarcely be called unreasonable. Religion, 


tunguishing the flames with a kettle of boiling water, and 
saying with great wit, “By gum, him turban on fire !” 

We would not waste so many words upon this elegant 
ge P . specimen of humour, but to hope no one will be silly enough 
shall be fasc tat —but - omg ete, sce to one |to reprint it. We have not met with any thing so bad for 
who pnamieee up - 2 work - wreathing, rye be- jmanyaday. There is already sufficient stuff in the market 

as sr Scott, us fls s re », and carry , > . 
ings 20 Welter Sestt, is flat heresy in literature, and carrying)),, satisfy the “sweetish tooth” of the full-grown babies on 
i d . : the joke alittle too far. Bulwer holds about the same rank in re- ithis side the Atlantic. If thei tite . food 
too, mingled strangely with their avarice and ambition. They |),tion to Scott that the latter does to Shakspeare. Their spheres! = ld a h Sed va ~y “ne oa y-sedhery 

i ata : eee ae sine ; would recommend the rotaries of fun to buy up Mr. Finn's 
were not merely roving adventurers, but champions of the||, +6 totally different, and the friends of the former inflict upon =a ennecl. This hee at k dhe marie of co nation 

. : ‘ . - af ; 2 ed é e § s _ 1a 
cross, commissioned by the head of the church to carry the him a fatal injury by attempting to institute any comparison. |. io feat an 
knowledge of the true faith to distant and benighted savages, ted ta udity ; and why should we travel three thousand miles for 
and in the true crusading spirit, while one hand brandished | The Unique: or Biography of many Distinguished Characters ; with|*= fess which grows so luxuriantly in our own soil ? 

. iP é ith Anecdotes hind ditin— ee 
the sword, the other held aloft the symbol of “ peace and good | amd oe -~ eo Posbade , = pp. 254 . 1831 _ _ — — 

: ” Pride bi ave avsi| on eae ‘ : ORIGIN: MMUN N 
will among men.” Pride, daring, and bigotry have alw YS! ‘This is a flimsy member of the tribe of annuals which| RIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
been among the elements of the Spanish character; and in : : creer arm naa a 

: : have recently swarmed over the literary world like a cloud of 
their American conquests they were put forth in strange and Uctters from Correspondents. 


. . . . ‘ locusts. The best of these, with two or three exceptions, 
appalling union, It is this which makes the history of the!| ciumancieidl ditemtnatetntion Shan ate entie 
. — || possess nc ye F < ft " ' > r, TO TE =DITORS NEW-Y > ; 

southern so different from that of the northern portion of our) | Pm : ES EPETSRS OF TEE ROW-CORE TENS 


: : glittering, and often valueless; thrusting themselves into no- 
continent. The former, with all its natural wealth, soon be : 


° : tice, like fashionable fops, who, by the mere gaudiness of their) 
came the prey of misery. Its possession added no true »pparel, attract attention from plain, sensible citizens. They 
strength to the parent country, but on the contrary served to) are, in the feast of reason, what whip-syllabub and blanc 
Reston na downfall. " tasintained with difficulty en oppres- |mange are in more substantial banquets, which destroy the 
sive and exhausting dominion, and now has not a foot of = ’ 


linth ' ; he whol appetite without nourishing the system. For our own part 
yast CO “nt, OV ’ yhic : 
ground in that vast continent, over almost the whole of which) ,. prefer an old tattered volume of Burton’s Anatomy of 


mapouerenss entended. The oie ate persecuted pilgrime Melancholy, to ‘a whole wilderness” of such expensive and 
of New-England rested on no fertile plains or broad savannas, Lecnemnmndis ephemera. Of some, however, it is but just t 
no peaceful rivers and sheltering bays opened their broad), imit that, as specimens of typography, they are creditable t 
bensene ahr them, but they were tempest-tost on a rocky the country, and that they also exercise a beneficial influence 
and inhospitable coast, the haunt of the savage and the wild upon engravers, in eliciting from them agreeable illustrations, 
beast, where “ the heaven was as brass and the earth asiron.” | nd in making their merits known. __ 

They were not, like Columbus and his compenen, evar 4) The “ Unique” cannot even advance this slemer claim to 
and worshiped by a peaceable and timid race, but were ex |) juivence. It is a collection of biographies, huddled together 
posed in the infancy of their existence to the assaults of war af ms 
like and powerful tribes. The ungrateful soil on which they 
eated onary - ~~ poutite Say Ge ss = But}: portant flashes of information, we are informed that Na- 
they knew what were the true riches of our bountiful mother 


wleon Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio in Corsica; that he 
earth, and sought them by the labour of their hands it A = 
; f thei 1 TI id not cock t hands and the || was emperor of France ; that he died at St. Helena, and was 
sweat of tietr brows, ey did not seek to pe a set) : 
: : ‘ y re . propegate a act lconsidered quite an extraordinary man! A humorous biogra- 
of doctrines at the sword’s point. Their faith was not of this'| : an . . . 

. ||phy of Jacob Hays, by William Cox, which, by the by, is the 
world, neither did they look for their reward on earth. By : . é 2 : ve 
tienes aod : tt Juall , \|best thing in the book, and which originally appeared in the 

aene anc werseverance wy radua Trew to s+ 2 . = ~ 
I . : ae yg ye into pros-| Mirror, figures away gravely between George the Fourth and 
perity, and their industry has made “the wilderness to blos-! Pe 2 , ‘ , 
na age. ; |General Lafayette! We congratulate the distinguished high 
som as the rose,” while the southern portion of our continent, || . > ae 
a constable upon his having attained a society so different from 
which nature intended for the garden of the world, has be \\ ; - ; 
ae that into which his professional avocations usually lead him 
come helpless and neglected, and already bears the marks of!!! le. | ny eepr ane sd ew 
: PF ‘le s pa by 3 Ta 1, a si . ‘ » 
premature old age. | The article, a is aie mT. - : — com 18 stolen! many of the dishes, that puzzled the untravelled youth of the 
, P . 1 , uf redit. é fine portraits me “a : » eneves 
We have wandered far from our immediate subject. But foemn our gagre WHEE € 9 1 libel f ’ dorama icity to name or to eat, were ordered expressly at my sugee 
2 . : i e > page are unequivocal libels upon the unfortunate) . ~ » pre- 
when the only duty of the critic is to award praise, his task is in the title page are uneq u tion. In short, between ourselves, I was the creator, the pt 
soondone, Weshall not make any extracts from the volume | ge 
before us, because. doubtless it is already, or soon will be, in - Rss taal , , , 
, 1, - » . * —_ " “His works are characterizes y ane humour anc great eweetness 
the h inds of ail our reade rs. It is a national work, from the|} style, which, with the flatteries he has bestowed on foreign coun : spu- 
pen of one of the most eminent of our countrymen, and every||(ries, have wade him a favourite there.’ lital man or woman. The others must and shall he sp 
* . ‘ - ‘ ~! a = ~ "f = , 
American owes it to liimself to become immediately acquainted We have before seen this piece of anonymous impertinence|| rious, counterfeit—utterly unworthy of notice. Your obedient 
with it. travelling around the country; but did not expect to meet! servant, Firmen FiirrineTos 


Now, Mr. Bulwer is graceful, witty, eloquent, declamatory, 
fervid, sweet, and sometimes philosophical. He will describe 
a scene or a passion—sketch you a character, with which you 














Messrs. Epirors—Nothing short of pure compassion for 
that portion of your unfortungte readers who inhabit remote 
iiregions, where the bright beams of fashion seldom or ever 
|penetrate the darkness of their obscyrity—by the way, what do 
you think of that touch ; isn’t it worthy of Croly ? or—but | 

-an’t recollect the names of all thes®@¥ellows—I say, nothing 

but sheer compassion for that part of your unfortunate rea- 
ders who missed the great fancy ball of the eighteenth, if 
any such survive the mortification—prompts me to take up 
my pen to describe the glories of that unequalled spectacle. | 
hate writing—everybody can write now-a-days, and the dis- 
tinction is not in favour of who can, but who can’t write. It 
jis a mighty vulgar business, and I shall certainly never for- 
|give my honoured parents for having me taught such a com- 
mon-place, every-day accomplishment. But, as I said before, 
though I hate to repeat, and can’t bear the repetition even of 
a great pleasure, except it is eating—I must try and over- 
jcome my dislike to this gothic habit of writing, for the sake of 
thousands of your readers in village, town, and city, who must 
be dying to hear of the bachelor’s fancy ball. Have at ye, then, 
bucks and belles, old maids and bachelors—have at ye all! 
You must be apprised, Messrs. Editors, that I am the man 
born and selected by fate for this great purpose. 1 was, the 
\first that hinted the first remote idea of a fancy ball. A ball 
in itself is nothing—a bachelor’s ball is next to nothing—but 
\flatter myself a bachelor’s fancy ball is perfectly original. I 
also conceived the idea of the decorations of the room, a0¢ 


from the floating rumours or unauthenticated publications of 
the day, without originality, novelty, or taste. Among other 


: yhose ns ypear beneath. The head of Wash- : . 

= wh ae ~ t , followi - : : siding genius of the whole; there is no man living can 
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THE BACHELORS’ FANCY BALL. It is quite impossible to describe the scene, so as to convey | the ball from mere curiosity, actually expired with envy at 
“The inferjpr priestess, at her altar’s side, to those unfortunate doomed beings who were playing Cin-| seeing its immeasurable superiority over those they had been 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of p1 ide. drella that night in the chimney-corner,a shadow of an idea| boasting of to the young ladies for half a century. 
Unnumber'd treasures ope at once, and here oe . : . | " 
The various offerings of the world appear ; of the combined effect of lights, music, dancing, dresses, all|) But the fate of the bachelors is most to be commemorated 
From each she nicely cutis, with curious toil, | deriving grace and splendour from the prese:ce of a thousand | @nd lamented. It may with truth be said they fell victims to 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. . | ; < ——_ J dee . 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, || of nature's master-pieces, glittering and fluttering to and fro,|,their own generosity. They gave the ball, and they alone 
Aed we hee ee PA like the creations of the imagination in her happiest mo-| oufieved the penalty. a 
Tr nsform’d to combs, the speckled and the white ments. Nor is the task of doing justice to each of the magic First, Jemmy Tweedle was nearly annihilated at seeing 
Here piles of pins extend their shining rows, figures of this magic scene less hopeless. No one can des-| the fair Juliana waltz with Count Flibbertigibbet, “an extin- 


Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux.’ \ ibe th ' ' uished fore ash th , But t 
a - lle > p ‘i on! ned fo ner,” as her mother assured me ut he was 
At six in the morning the belles began to announce the || ™ the groups of crusaders, who, if the holy land had been| & ig : ssured m 8 


dawning of the illustrious day, greater than the “three days still to conquer, would have laid it at their feet ; or the pea-| miraculously peteaed to his better self by a demi bouteille 
na : sant girls, from whom the graces might have borrowed grace, | de Champagne. 

of Paris pat together, or the fourth of March, the fourth * and the goddess of beauty, beauty ; or the little non-comba-|| Next, Bobby Blabbington, who had defied big sleeves, short 
July, the eighth of January, the twenty-second of Febru- tant quakeresses, before whom the hearts of the stoutest| petticoats, and whole forests of feathers for ages past, was 
ary, or any other vulgar anniversary, commemorated in the | bachelors trembled; or the single figures, each a_wonder in| struck down by the apparition of a lady’s back, whose name 
valgar vecende of our history. The Samy, : my quasanced | herself, the Armidas of the scene, who alone discomfited whole | is unknown in the circles of fashion. But the worthy mid 
the dawning of the eighteenth of March, being many of them | hosts of beaux, that feared not even their own shadows, or! dle-aged gentleman was gloriously rescuscitated by cating 
obliged > get up at ee — hour, or ea | shrunk from the sight of their whiskers in a looking-glass. || plentifully of gelée au rhum ou au madére. : 

ee coca eet eedten | The catalogue would fill a volume, which, if it only did J The third illustrious victim was Slimmerkin Slammerkin, 
‘ons. grand turk of curls, quintessence pone — tine and des- | justice to the scene and the actors, would distance all! the) Esquire, who was instantaneously extinguished by a beam 
om ou f ladie - : , Raha ,* ? || wonders of the Arabian nights. All I can aspire to is the|/from the bright peepers of Charlotte Millifleur. He was, 
ton arent ho awh re skirte, ie ie ca emia | sketching a few shadows, the substance of which has, as it) however, brought to life by a humene — of bachelors, 
of fashion, but sets her heart on being celestialized by the — dissolved in the ink that flows from my pen who administered to him plenty of Charlotte de Pommes 


4 ll First came the inimitable Lindamira, followed by a large aux confitures. 
magic tongs of Monsieur Manuel, who perfected his inimita- ee ss : Pye. = , ; : 
: : ; . | train of admirers, myself among the rest, of whom, to use the|, Next fell Philibert Philpot. He was drowned in a flood of 
ble art by curling the celestial beards of all the comets of the . 





universe | language of the poet, with a little variation : rapture at the sight of a lady dancing a quadrille; but a time- 
1 e ee. , . 
e - . . . “Some died in metaphor, and some in son; i ly application of Baume humain at suppe rex pelled the fluod, 

At the hour of six up rose the sun, and uprose Lindamira, ‘© cruel nymph, a living death 1 bear! sal taitiie She: Unit anche 
who never had risen at that hour before, presenting in her|| Cried Dapperwit, and sunk behind her chair |" B ; S 

A mourntul glance sir Fopling upward cast At the same fatal moment Jacky Dandy, he that was so 
eyes brighter splendours than ever glanced from the god of) Those e re made s ' 
E ~ | Those eyes are made so killing,’ was his last |\fond of “ plumb-cake and sugar-candy,” fell senseless at the 
day, or the bright curling-irons of Monsieur Manuel. Reader, Thus on Meander’s flowery margin lies P > _ 

“ ; } > Wet } iI The expiring swad, and as he sings he dies feet of Amanda D. But he was immediately recovered by a 
dost thou know Lindamira? If thou dost not, despair an The bold Sir Plume by one decisive frown late of Amandes fraiches, and now defies all the Amandas 
die; and if thou dost, thou wilt not know thyself long, for she |! From Lindamira’s eye was knock'd fiat down om aie ae , 

; sani A j ie ft a) She smiled to see the doughty hero slain in the world. 
will steal away thy very soul, and destroy the consciousness But at her smile the beau revived again Another bachelor of great promise was seized with a despe- 
> , mn identity ihe or. fi 4 ! “Ah! matchless maid!’ the fallen hero cries 
of thy own identity. 1 will describe her, for I have her all ‘ Both life and death are in those killing eyes!" ” rate yellow fever, occasioned by a lady in an orange robe; but 


by heart. I will describe her as she entered the ball-room at|| _. 
nine o'clock, on the illustrious eighteenth, put the orchestra || Next let me record the triumphs of the fair Amanda, who st eramar 
ithe ten demented Gin geet emeens teneed the bie! under the disguise of a sly quakeress, did shoot such deadly °“% °T¢"8¢ 
P $C at > vent, silenced the big t r . 
fiddle. and eeeneed alan ichasithe bachel tL . || arrows from behind a little mischievous lawn cap, as never he got home. 
yTOS d sixtee “le bachelors with a sin-} = The wa , - . lanc : ’ 
7 = " rh ' “pe ie! did Apollo himself, when at the siege of Troy he avenged the The next I shall particularize in this melancholy bill of 
gle blow from a beam of her eye. “ : ; ; 7 se 
But, now I think of it, Ik “ ee ee indignity offered to his priest. Had George Fox or William 
c o lave no ne; nor de rish to 
annihilate sity eon with ante. ie ches with tia Penn been there, they would have adored her as the living 
c nvy, the other w espair. -| : ‘ ; 4 
“ »presentative of their simple and beautiful faith. 
sides, a greater even than she demands my pen, one who may ~~ ative of thelr chmple end benutifet } be hes shove 
ve justly said to be at the very head of fashion, since he dresses| Here, too, floated along in the azure and happy folds of a) *°¢ ©, 4 s abo 
be }us ve y of fashion, = >. = . . » . 7 ~ 
- : a rs he fashior se fadi x ‘ves - that \ sperkling robe, the conquering Ethelinda, of whom it was) 0" this memorable night to behold his delicate form reflected 
\ut beads oO: a © tashionavie ies. Neo n P = ve ‘ m : 7 ‘se eve ' " 
< table Mar 2 bth ie oh , ny . ne a Jtruly said that night, by a foreigner of distinction, that she |i" the blue heaven of a lady's eye, he who a hed the arts and 
imitabie ! nuel, the hero of the glonous eighteenth, without kd rs 
pnts _— © | actually outdid herself, and convinced him of what he knew 
doubt or roversy. . 


At six “the hero rose.” He seized his curling-tongs, more 
potent than the sceptre of Jove or the trident of Neptune; 
more magical in their wonders than the far-famed cestus of the | 
queen of love and beauty. He entered a locomotive carriage | 
of sixty miles an hour, which had been provided for him by || 
the subscriptions of charitable young ladies, and whirled down Did Dappetwts inopired a eee termined insensible bachelors of the age, who has resisted all! 
Broadway with such inconceivable velocity, that he became |! Because she's ever changing?” “ No, because the beauties of nature and of art combined. This night was 
invisible, and ran over at least half a dozen little milliner's; She doth ectipes the sun with half an eye 
apprentices, trudging ajgng under handboxes that rendered || Here, too, appeared one fair and delicate maid, who came 
them invisible too. But Re went so fast that they actually did) in her own character ; justly concluding, I suppose, she could 
not know that they had been run over. The illustrious ton- | not adopt one more pure and spotless, or improve those beau- 
sorum—hear it, ye village maids and village shavers—the il-|| ties which nature in her prodigality had bestowed upon her. 
tas dey aadineuaiare: atts — - oe and cums, _ repent in spotless =" a 3 aggre mony. They first assailed him with Hosolio de Bologn 
! , ats : » an of won er one, |) stuck in her hair, a few in her bosom; and wherever she) y+ ip vain; next they tried him with a glass of Anisette d 
pad ene “ my: : H glided, the gaudy splendours of dress, the glittering gold, the Holiande, but he continued immoveable ; thirdly, an applica 

Torturing and soul-harrowing were the feelings of many a/|| shining silver, and the sparkling gems, seemed to turn dim tion of Eau de vie de Dantzick, but it would not do; then 
beauteous belle, and terrible the conflict of doubts, fears, || with envy. Such isthe magic of a tasteful, graceful simplicity Sion 
hopes, apprehensions, and despair, lest Monsieur Manuel || Then came, but enough—other themes demand our song 
thould break his word, and break their he arts, by not coming | It is meet that we immortalize the conquests achieved on this 
in time, or not coming at all. If heaven had made me a//illustrious night; what ladies triumphed, what heroes fell 


he was saved by atimely application of some compote d' oranges, 
glacée, which brought on a free perspiration after 


mortality was Master Silky, a delicate invisible sort of a gen 
tleman, who is so thin that, like the wizard Michael Scott, he 
makes no shadow in the sun. But, though others may not 
all thines to see himeelf. Happening 


fascinations of the eye itself, and us beautiful owner, fell into, 


|| before, that she was the most beautiful, as well as most grace- | 0t love, but adoration. His case resisted all the applications 


ful, of her sex. She appeared in the disguise of a virgin of the usual in such extremities, and he died of this common, but 
sun; and, had the sun ventured to shine out that night, he incurable disease, in spite of Curagoa and Muirobolanti. 

would have been eclipsed more totally than he was the other Everybody, that is, everybody worth knowing, and all 
day. The following impromptu was made on the lady others I forbid reading this epithalamium of fashion and 


| taste—everybody knows ‘Tom Steady, one of the most de- 


the crisis of his fate. A number of his contemporaries who 
had been subdued at last in this memorable battle, being re 
solved, for misery they say loves company, to have him for a 
companion in their desertion of the state of bachelorism, 
essayed to bring him up to the blissful state of matri 


e de Genievre, still he breathed defiance to the sex ; 
but at length just as they were on the point of despeiring, a 
couple of glasses of Huile de Kirsch-wasser, did his business 
Like poor Ophelia, he went in a bachelor, but a bachelor 


var ber, and such an one as Monsicur Manuel, I should cer- || and who escaped the dreadful carnage. never came out more. He offered himself to the first short 
tainly have run stark mad at sight of the beautiful tresses dis-' Come, then, my muse, and dip thy pen it fire unmentionables he met, was accepted as shortly, and will 
i —— gaze, and at the touch of their soft) Ray wh eel che fel, who ran ome shortly be married. | 
\ ho lost, who won, on that eventful day. (Night ) But alas! in the midst of splendours, rejoicings, warryinyg 
Why didst thou, fate, deprive me of the fam« | First, Fanny Flutter, who made her debut at the illustrious ||and giving in marriage, the evils of this inconstaat world 
Of Manuel's skiil and Manuel’s matchless nam | 4 , 
And why, instead of making me a beau, || fancy ball, unfortunately had her head so completely turned || will sometimes intrude and throw a shade of melancholy over 
Was I not bred a barber here below? by the admiration she excited, that it is feared by her friends! the bright prospect! I grieve to announce to your readers, 
But, enough of regrets, since 1 cannot be Monsieur Ma- || it will never get right again. |\that Belinda Jonquil, Ellen Polyanthus, Julia Laurastinus, 


nuel, I rejoice that I am Filmer Flippington. | Next, poor Florinda Oriel was so severely wounded by a/| Arabella Convolvulus, and Caroline Matilda Hyacinth, being 


On entering the assembly room at nine, leading the fair Lin-|| dart of envy from a rival belle, that the doctors have given it | disappointed in getting their heads dressed by the inimitable 
“amira—think of that, ye illiterate scribes and pharisees, who|| as their solemn opinion a voyage to Europe can alone restore || Manuel, in consequence of his locomotive engine breaking 
never saw the glories of her face, or the splendours of a fancy | her health, | down about seven in the evening, died that night of broken 
tall—on entering the room, 1 found myself all at once struck || Next, the unfortunate Miss Lappet Lovegold fell into a || hearts, and their spectres appeared hovering round the sup 
amb, deaf, and blind ; in short, 1 lost the command of all the|| swoon, at seeing young Cresus Creepingham exceedingly | per table so pale that everybody thought they were in a de 
“Ye senses at one single blow. The lights took away my/|| attentive to Florinda Oriel. N.B. Croesus is almost as rich cline. It is also rumoured that three or four would-be’s, are 
tyes, the music my ears, and the tout ensemble carried off the as his namesake, and no wonder the sensibility of Miss Lap-| in a bad way on account of the managers having forbidden 


test of the five. But luckily the deprivation was not per-|| pet was overcome. \the dancing of the gallopade, it having been detected in turn 
manent, and I soon recovered the powers of perception as It is also rumoured, but this one particular I do not vouch ||ing the heads of some of the stoutest and steadiest bachelors 
well as locomotion. for, that several ladies of the ancien régime, who attended ‘about town. Sic transit gloria Friday! F.F 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. || allusions with which his works are crowded. His are not the 


= . || light touches of a pencil dipped in the rainbow; he is rather 


eneuenal SKETCHES OF EMINENT CHARACTERS. | one who would write on marble, who strikes with rude 
|| strength, and whose blows sink deep. His works wear the 


DANTE. gloomy colouring of his mind. He was of a grave, lofty, re- 

Dante Avicuien: was born in 1292, of a noble family of |! fective spirit, hardened by adversity, and embittered by suf- 
Florence, at a time when the rival factions of the Guelphs) fering, hence there is little glow of poetic fervour, little play 
and Ghibellines made that city the prey of carnage and civil ll of the sportive imagination about him. But when the frown 
war. He joined the party and shared the fate of the former; | his face generally wears does relax, the smile that lights it up 
was driven from his native city, and lived for many years a || j, doubly brilliant from the contrast; and when his genius 
life of exile, want, and danger. Receiving no aid from those | does flash forth from the gloom in which it loves to shroud 
whose cause he had espoused so unhesitatingly, he went over i itself, it has the brightness of the lightning breaking the dark- 
at last, either from revenge or despair, to the opposite party. || ness of the storm. Hence when he interrupts his plain nar- 
He never, however, revisited the city which his talents were to | rative for some episode of pathos or of power, the effect is in- 
immortalize, but his sufferings to disgrace forever. He closed ' conceivably beautiful; in particular, we may instance the 
a life of trouble and sorrow in a foreign land, and yet sleeps, || story of Francesca di Rimini, one of the most affecting tales 





“Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore.” 


- LS 
bounded; it embraced and combined =, 

* All thinking things, the objects of all thought.” 
Dante, whether the object before him was gloomy or beay 
tiful, mean or majestic, saw it and spoke of it only as it was, 
Milton is like Noah’s dove, which wandered over earth and 
air before it returned to its resting-place; Dante, like the 
falcon which fastens its eye on its prey, and lights upon it at 
once. Milton is like the sun, extending its rays throughout 
the universe; spreading undivided, and operating unspent; 
Dante like the lightning, flashing out from the midst of “ thick 
clouds and dark,” and descending in dazzling and blasting 
power on its victim. The difference of their characters we 
can discover, or at least fancy in their portraits. On the hi 
calm forehead of Milton we can see enthroned the Soaring 
spirit, which rose in its meditations beyond this visible 








| of guilty, yet delicate and tender love, that ever was clothed in 


There was much in the events of his life, and the situation of | verse; and the darker, yet still more masterly picture, of the | 


sphere into the distant glories of immensity, and went on its 
| way in pride and triumph, where other minds paused, bewil- 


his country, to stir up all the bitterness of his naturally gloomy || death of Count Ugolino and his sons by famine. !n this last || dered and trembling. His features speak of a soul regulated 


spirit. 


He saw his beloved Florence the prey of foreign | episode there is no load of ornament, no exaggeration of su- | by rigid discipline, stored with all wholesome learning, puri- 


violence and domestic treachery ; sold by her children, plun- | perlatives. It is a plain tale of intense suffering and mortal | fied by fervent piety, which bore as little of the stain of this 
jagony; but all the horrors of the diseesed imagination, all || world as ever did any of mortal mould. Dante’s face is that 


dered and trampled on by her triends. He was himself a vic- 
tim, whose fortune and hopes had been blasted by the same 
pestilence which destroyed her honour and happiness. He 


had lost a noble rank and independent fortune. He had been | 


the victim of injustice and insult, the sport of hazard, the 
prey of misery. Reduced to seek shelter with the enemies 
he hated and despised, he had felt, as he says himself, 

“* How salt the savor is of others’ bread, 

How hard the passage to descend and climb 

By others’ stairs.” 
No wonder, then, that we see at every line the workings of 
just and implacable resentment, proud and honest sorrow, | 
wounded yet faithful patriotism ; no wonder that his wrongs, 
and sufferings have given the same dark tinge to his writings | 
which they shed over his life and temper. 

His principal work, it is needless to say, is “La Divina | 
Commedia ;” called divine, not from a pardonable vanity in the | 
author, but from the sacred nature of its subject. The word | 
comedy does not indicate any thing dramatic in its form. He 
adopted it as denoting a lower grade of poetry than the epic, | 
to which rank he supposed the Aineid to have exclusive | 
claims; and as he most probably had never read, and cer-| 
tainly had never seen a comedy, he knew not that there was 
any impropriety in the title. The plan of the work is grand, | 
yet simple. It is the journey of the author through hell, pur | 


gatory, and paradise, and describes the punishments of the | 


one and the joys of the other. Entering at the surface of the 
earth he finds himself in a vast cavity, reaching tothe centre | 
by eegeries of circles, in each of which some crimes are visited 


|the nightmare dreams of German mysticism, never came up| 
| to its simple, appalling reality. 

No man ever exercised so great, so honourable, and so ex- 
tensive a literary influence as Dante. Homer died without 
having instructed the ignorance or aroused the emulation of his 
| countrymen ; and Virgil shone but as a single star in a bright 
‘and thickly set constellation. But Dante found the Italians 
illiterate, and left them aroused and enlightened, and substi- 
| tuted strength and confidence for the helpless weakness of | 
| their minds; hence his popularity is one of the proudest that 
any poet ever enjoyed. The natural beauty of Shakspeare 
| is unintelligible and unpleasing tothe artificial taste of other 
|countries ; and Milton soars beyond the reach of their short 
sighted gaze. The very namesof many of our poets are un- 
known to the foreign critic. But the sweetness and melody | 
| of the Italian language, which make it every where the chosen | 
| vehicle of music, introduce a knowledge of the riches of its | 











a : : ‘ 
|of a man of sterner and more intense passion, quicker and 


|more irritable feeling. His brow has not the calm expansion 
of Milton’s, it is contracted into a thousand wrinkles, the 
foot-prints of the various emotions, 


| 
| 


“ Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow, all save fear,” 
| which chased each other through his brain. Dante lived 
in the world, and found nothing uncongenial to his taste 
in his contests and employments. Milton became Latin 
|secretary to Cromwell, and the champion of his party from 
la sense of duty; but, while he cheerfully performed his 
jtask, he would rather have retired from the “busy hum of 
| men,” to lead the peaceful religious life of pensive but not 
| gloomy melancholy, solemn yet not sad musing, he describes 
jso exquisitely. Dante was of the Roman temper of Cesar 
}and Cato, Milton had more of the attic elegance of Plato and 
| Xenophon. The one loved to be first in a crowd of comba 
batants, the other 





* Apart sat on a hill retired, 


quick, stern, decided. Milton’s power of association was wn. 


literature as well as of the graces of its harmony ; and Dante, || Se deencin mtaaasttn, Onl mena 
. . . i i 4 2, 4 “ € 

like Homer, is appreciated and admired, where the noblest I Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate 
. ; : } > 

flights of the English muse would be pursued by the carpings | Dante we have always thought a greater master of the affec 

of petty criticism. Abroad even national prejudice does not tions than Milton. He is more vivid and dramatic in his 


almost to idolatry. His works are studied as a branch of edu- 

. . - . ' 
jeation, and the explanation of them has risen almost to the 
|rank of a science. ‘The beauty of his style, the grandeur of | 


deny him the highest bonours ; at home his popularity PIE ca quicker, more fervent and impassioned in his tone 


|of thought. Neither of them would have had much success 
in treating the other’s subject. The Englishman wanted a 
fair field, untouched and unapproachable by man ; the Italian 


|| his conceptions, the living accuracy of his pictures, these the | could not “ build the lofty rhyme,” without the abundant ma- 
|| Italians admire, repeat and consecrate as the richest legacy || terial which the business and passions of the world supplied 


of one generation to another. These are only claims on their) 
| respect, but he is entitled to and receives the further tribute 
jof their gratitude. Their loved and boasted language is his |) 


with their appropriate torments. Lucifer sits at the centre, 
imprisoned in an ocean of ice. Beyond the fiend lies purga- 





The gloomy caves of hell would not have furnished him with 
inspiration had he not peopled them with real beings, and 
filled them with the vindictive jealousies and sharp contests of 





tory, in the form of a cone, reaching to the surface of the op 
posite hemisphere, where he places the terrestrial paradise. 
The celestial paradise is beyond this, divided into seven 
heavens, and sprinkled with stars and planets, the abodes of | 
happy spirits. 

It is in the first division of the work that he puts forth all 
his strength. There are a few fine passages in the Purgatory, 
but asa whole this and the Paradise are tedious, and disfigured 
by the perplexed metaphysics and polemics of the age. But 


the Inferno, to make amends, abounds with beauties; such, | 


too, as few have imitated, and none have ever rivalled. In 
relating the punishments of the wicked he displays the great- 
est powers of thought and language; and nothing can be 
brought home to the mind with more horrible fidelity than 
their foul and fearful torments. He does not seek to dazzle | 
or astonish ; it is a man telling a story which he feels deeply 
himself, and whose only aim is to set the events he describes 
clearly before his hearers, no matter how rough the expres- 
sions or homely the images he employs. The great secret of) 


the strong impression he makes is, that he avoids burying his | 


subject under a load of extraneous circumstances, or sur-| 
rounding it with bright but bewildering ornaments. He} 


brings it before you, unadorned with pomp of language or 


beauty of illustration, but clear, natural, and forcible in its||the eloquent apostle, each was ready to become the martyr of|| pire of the literary world. 
|freedom. Both labored with the same benevolent zeal for), 
ithe welfare of their countrymen. Milton employed his pen || 


ae 
simplicity. 


The measure of the poem is one invented by him, and since | 
called terza rima, that is, two rhymes are repeated alternate- | 
ly three times each. ‘This measure, singular as it seems, has} 


been extensively and skilfully used in Italy, and Byron has||ble and useful character, the Treatise De Vulgari Eloquio, i 
| Which led to the cultivation of the language, and La Divina) 
| Commedia, which formed and fixed it 

Such is the similarity of their characters—in their writings| 
there are more points of difference than of resemblance. Mil- 
ton’s mind was high, excursive, and contemplative ; Dante's 


employed it in “'The Prophecy of Dante,” with as much suc-| 


cess as our language will allow. } 


His style in general is hard and rough ; obscure sometimes 
from his abrupt energy ; often from the metaphysical specu- 
lations inte which he wanders, and oftener still from the local ; 


a 


|gift. His strong creative mind brought together its scattered 
atoms, and they united in that fabric of beautiful strength | 
jand harmonious proportion, of which he is at once the! 
‘architect and the noblest ornament. From his works, too, | 
ithey draw the purest and noblest lessons of patriotism, 
jand learn to cast off sectional jealousies, and glory in the| 
| name of that common country which he loved, forgave, and | 


|| lamented. 


It is doing no injustice to the memory of Milton to com- 
pare him with Dante. Both arose in times of fierce dissen- | 
| sions, tumultuous anarchy, and riotous license ; and the mind 


|| of each was borne along by the strong tide of popular feeling | 


| which swayed their lives. Each arose also in the thickest of 
ithe struggle between prejudice and liberality, oppression and 
| resistance; and to their credit, to the credit of genius, and the 
jcredit of human nature be it spoken, each was found on the 


side of truth and justice. Not like the indolent philanthropists |) 


of the school of Rousseau, 


Nursing in some delicious solitude 
| Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies ; 
| 


but armed champions in the lists, periling themselves and all | 
| that belonged to them in support of the good cause. Each was 


jin the Areopagitica, the Tract on Education, the Defense} 


Populi Anglicani. Dante’s works were of the same honora- 





' 


his own stormy and eventful life. 

Dante is often rough and homely in his narrative. Milton's 
faults are the contrary, pe OY and over re- 
finement. He never forgets himself; though his wing after 
too high a flight may sometimes flag, he never entirely droops 

| his pinion ; to use his own happy expression, on him, wherever 
he moved 

“A pomp of winning graces waited still.” 

He is a magician whose art can cover every barren spot with 
flowers, and beguile the tedious way he leads us by the splen 
did scenery he scatters round it. Dante is rather a fellow- 
traveller with us, who in a long journey is sometimes dull 
and tiresome, sometimes harsh and repulsive, but whom we 
always feel to be a man of no common order, and whose 
powers, when passion gives them eloquence or energy, ca? 
startle, soothe, dazzle, or terrify us at will. We love the honest 
hatred of wrong, the quick sensitive pride, the constant 
though wounded patriotism of his character; we admire the 
intensity, sternness, and simple majesty of his genius, and 
only regret that he speaks a foreign tongue, and not our 
own. Had he been an Englishman, he would have made # 
noble triumvir to share with Shakspeare and Milton the em- 
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| EPiTAPH ON AN INFANT. 

Stain not this urn with sorrow’s tear, 
Nought but a blighted leaf is here ; 
The cherished flower, not fully blown, 
Its opening beauties scarcely known, 
} Was severed from its earthly stem 

To deck an angel's diadem 


| 
| 
| 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








CAOETHES SCRIBENDI. 

Near a pleasant little village on the Hudson lives a cousin 
of mine ; a curious being, whom the neighbours call an origi- 
pal. His father possesses a fine farm, on which Will, (as he 
js familiarly termed,) in spite of his indolent disposition and 
poetic mania, is obliged to lend an unwilling hand to the 
plough. 1 speak of him rather as he was a few months since, 


come a tenth-rate writer ; and none need hope to be regarded | verses has so captivated many of our poets, that they have 
as a star in the literary firmament till he has passed through | formed their style upon hers. 1 have infused into this 
years of patient labour, study, and practice, unless he possess | piece al] those compound-words which I consider so peculiar- 
the genius of Shakspeare or Homer. We are too apt to mis-| ly adapted to this species of composition ; and there is scarce- 
take an admiration of beautiful composition for a power to||ly a beautiful expression used by that inimitable poetess 
' produce it.” | which I have not contrived to link together in this new produc- 
| On hearing this Will began to despond ; he cast hiseyes to} tionof mine. And now, my dear H., as you have promised, 
the earth, and remained silent for some time ; his unbounded | present this poem to the editors of the New-York Mirror, who 
ambition, however, gave him fresh courage, and unwilling to! certainly cannot fail to appreciate its merits. 1 have prepared 
quit the field without an effort, he said, with much animation, | it expressly for that paper, and be so good as to send me up 


than as he is at present; for the sequel will show that a)" «1 will write, in spite of your exertions to discourage me.| the number that contains it.” 
trifling, yet mortifying circumstance, has effected a radical) ), always has been the fate of genius to meet with almost in- || Will handed me his lines, which three sheets of foolscap 
change in his character. J te surmountable obstacles, and, like those who have gone before | paper scarcely contained, and without reading one syllable of 
He takes sundry periodical works, among which is the me, I have had to contend with many difficulties, and like | them, I sent them immediately to the editors, in order to make 
New-York Mirror ; and as these have tended to render bim) (hoy hope to succeed triumphantly.” | good my promise. My cousin, on being informed that his pro 
almost a drone on the farm, the editors of that paper must he] “Courage, cousin,” said 1; “ your enthusiasm and confi-, duction bad gone to the press, plunged into an ecstasy of joy ; 
willing to bear a considerable portion of the blame ; for he "| dence persuade me that you are a poet. Let me see of what! he was so impatient for the forthcoming number of the mis- 
an admirer of it, and has repeatedly declared in my hearing| your extraordinary powers are capable. 1 will no longer en-| cellany, that he neither spoke nor thought of any thing else 
that he would be the happiest man in existence if, byalucky) deavour to impede your progress up the steep of fame ; and | He concluded not to return home till he had procured a copy ; 
chance, he could produce something that would be considered) jt shall not be said by my contemporaries and by posterity) and figured in his imagination the praises that his poem 
worthy of a place in its columns. He was constantly scrib-| that 1 was incapable of appreciating merit. Who knows but | would elicit, and the inquiries that would be made respecting 
bling verses, which I was compelled to read ; and as they came} (hat my company may be courted some day in consequence of the author. He determined nvt to give his name to the pub- 
tome by mail, I was also obliged to pay the postage, two equal- | my being related to the greatest wit of the age? Throw lic, nor any clew by which it might be discovered; and he 
ly valuable privileges allowed me on the score of friendship. |' aside your boe and plough, Will, and assume the pen; there | exacted the promise from me, that 1 would neither say nor do 
“ His insatiable thirst for poetic fame,” said his father,“ is|/is nothing like trying after all; and it will be a most excellent | any thing that might lead to the disclosure of the very impor 
certainly a disease that has fastened upon his system.” exchange to give your crops of wheat and rye, your pretty | tant secret; but he informed all the elder members of the fa- 
The honest old gentleman was fearful that his son’s health | ponies, and the beautiful scenery on this most magnificent of || mily that he was about to appear anonymously before the 
might give way under its influence. He assured me that) rivers, for the rich harvest of dollars to be gathered from your world in the character of an author, and promised to make 
Will spent whole nights in reading and writing, and seemed) publishers, for a residence in the city, and for the wreath every one of them a present of a copy of his first printed poem. 
to care as little about the farm as if it were a tract of land in| with which your brows will there be crowned. Kill all your At length the day on which the Mirror is published arrived. 
the centre of Alrica. noisy geese, and pluck out their quills, for you will have need) Will arose before the sun, and walked down to purchase 
“ He will sit at table,” said my uncle, “with his paper be-! of many hundreds of them; sell your horses and waggon,| twenty copies ; but, not finding the office open, be returned, 
side his plate, and in the ardour of composition will not un-|'and let nothing remain on the farm that can be turned into’ evidently much disappointed. ‘The poor author was so much 
frequently mistake his fork for his pen. When he goes to the! cash. Commence a novel after the fashion of Pelham, and— | exhausted, from a want of sleep, that he several times nodded 
village on horseback he reads the whole distance; and I have) oh! I mistake, you are a poet—then begin a poem im- at the table, After breakfast he set off, with renewed ener- 
known him travel five miles out of the direct road before he) mediately, in imitation of Byron’s Corsair, and by adopting | gy, and in about an hour returned, with a large bundle under 
discovered his error. ©! had I foreseen this I never would, his manners and habits, success must follow your labours. I) his arm. His eyes beamed with joy; and, throwing his hat 
have suffered one of those papers to be brought into my house;} will furnish you #ith materials for the proposed poem, instan- | carelessly aside, it rolled into the fire, and was with difficulty 
but, alas! it is too late—the disease, which is now raging! ter. Waiter, bring a glass of gin and water and a paper of| saved from the flames. He then proceeded with much haste 
with irresistible fury throughout the United States, hasfound| tobacco. Roll down your shirt collar, and display your, untie the bundle, at the same time relating the circum- 
its way into my peaceful habitation, and threatens us with | neck ; place your right elbow on this table, and support your! stances attending the purchase. He declared that editors must 
dreadful consequences. ©! that vaccination would prevent|/chin on your right hand; then contract your eyebrows ; look | be the happiest of men. 
its increase !”’ as melancholy as you possibly can, and endeavour to persuade “ They have nothing to do,” said he, “ but to sit in a large 
A few months ago Will wrote me that, notwithstanding the |! yourself that the whole world is against you. In the waiter’s| @tm-chair, looking over letters from their correspondents ; 
dbjections advanced by his father, he had fully made uphistnind)' absence I will give you the plot—now listen attentively.— | now rejegiiag one, and now marking another for insertion. 
to become a literary man; and that, upon serious reflection, | “On the shores of the Mediterranean—” | They are never called off from their intellectual labour by 
he had decided to establish himself as a writer for some popa- | “ Nonsense,” said my astonished cousin. “I have no wish the duties of the field, nor obliged to throw down an interest 
lar magazine. He thought there must be a fine vein of poetry} to part with an article of mine, nor to take up my residence | '%g work to curry horses or to feed cows. O! delightful oc 
in the strata of his intellect, which, with some exertion, might||in the city. I can manage my farm, attend to the ordinary, Cupation! how I should like to be an editor!” 
be brought to light. At first he deemed there would be a |duties, and employ my leisure hours in composition, which), Al! things being prepared, and the family seated around 
better chance of his obtaining celebrity through the rere will be doing nothing more than others have done. I have no) the fire, Will eagerly seized a copy of the Mirror, and joined 
of prose, and for a considerable time he remained in doubt; desire to live by my literary labours; my soul thirsts after the circle. 1 discovered, from my situation in the corner, a 
but when he took into consideration his sensitive feelings— | fame, and I am resolved upon obtaining a name. I will write | smile upon every countenance, excepting that of my poor 
his liability to fall in love—his admiration of the beauties of) for the periodicals, and with your assistance, I hope to be able, | cousin; and I dreaded the unfolding of the papers, of which 
nature—his melancholy taste for twilight, evening, and the|' with study and practice, to acquire a reputation, for which | he had procured an abundant supply, in order that each of his 
moon, he determined that poetry was best adapted to his in-| alone I jive and breathe.” ||New-York and country relations might possess one. He 
tellectual powers. After much reflection on this very mo- || Seeing him so resolute, I promised my assistance, I con- | opened at the first page, and threw bis glances over it with 
mentous subject, he said to me one day, in a tone which indi-|' tinued to receive daily for some time pieces composed by him, | the rapidity of lightning—but his poem was not there. He 
cated a heart glowing with enthusiasm, |'on various subjects. It was with the greatest difficulty, how- turned to the others successively, till his eye rested on the 
‘My dear cousin, why may not I acquire a name that shall! ever, that I discovered our author’s meaning; whether his |music. His countenance then began to evince symptoms of 
not only be known in every corner of the civilized world, but||ideas flowed in such profusion as to render it impossible for mingled rage and mortification. 1 fully expected to see a 
that shall go down to posterity, and become an ornament to/|him to clothe them in language sufficiently perspicuous, or | flood of tears burst from his eyes, but he controlled his dis 
our country’s literature? Iam a farmer, it is true, but was| whether it was the consequence of carelessness, Iam unable to || appointment better than I anticipated. He sat in profound 








not Burns the same? and did Bloomfield have more time to 
devote to such subjects than I have? yet they are known 
and admired wherever our language is spoken. I neverlearn- 
ed Latin or Greek, neither did they ; and it is proved that the 
immortal Shakspeare was but very little acquainted with clas- 
sical literature.” 

“True, Will,” said I, “they were men whose education 
was limited; but you must recollect that the genius which 
nature dispensed to them was of the most transcendent order; 
it more than compensated for the want of that which enables 
other men of less capacity to display their abilities to the 
greatest advantage ; and where one such has succeeded in 


|decide. In a few weeks my cousin came to New-York, when|| silence some minutes, and then, in an animated tone, said 
|I had a conversation with him respecting his effusions. I told | that the editors were no judges of poetry ; and wondered how, 
him that obscurity was the predominant quality of his style; '/in the name of common sense, they had been able to procure 
|he smiled, and said that obscurity was what he aimed at, and||such extensive patronage. He threatened to return the 
that his only fear was of expressing himself too clearly. He | numbers, and to demand the money which he had paid for 
\considered perspicuity and precision unpardonable faults, and | them ; but, upon further consideration, he determinec to treat 
| positively asserted, that somé of the most beautiful passages’ the editors with contempt, and to pity the men who were un- 
of Shakspeare are wrapped in impenetrable darkness. able to discover the merit of that extraordinary production 
| “Have you not discovered,” said he, “that the simplicity || He attributed its failure to its perspicuity, and declared that 
jof the classic authors is now out of fashion? Who would} his next piece should be as dark as midnight, that no reader, 
iread a piece where the sense is as clearly seen as pebbles || however sagacious, might be able to come at its meaning. He 
in a running brook? Nobody. I should consider the poet || said that we were all witnesses of the persecution of genius, 





ebtaining immortality a thousand have sunk in oblivion. 1|/ who produced it as having arrived too late upon earth by half |and expressed his intention of writing a satire after the man 


do not mean to insist, however, that a knowledge of what 
are termed the dead languages is absolutely necessary to the 
success of a writer, as we have abundant proof to the con- 
‘tary in our own country; but I really think, that we have 
already as many writers, both of prose and verse, as are 
necessary to give us all the information and amusement 
of which we stand in need. Look at the formidable host of 
‘ving authors of England and America, and say, if you will 


ja century. Depend upon it, such stuff will never again be | ner of Lord Byron, the motto of which should be, 

admired. I have determined to adapt my poetry to the pre- | Bvepere for rhyme, I'll publish right or wrong 

| vailing taste. Ornament and drapery shall be my chief study. Fools are my theme, let satire be my song 

|I shall endeavour to load it with high-sounding compound. || We all joined in a hearty laugh at his vanity. Partially 
| words, which, taken in connexion with the fashionable simi-||cured of his poetic mania, however, he returned home a few 
lles and metaphors that are daily to be met with, cannot fail days after, since which he has married, and is in every respect 
ito give my pvetry a high reputation. Here is a piece which ja good husbandman. He has ceased to trouble me with his 
I finished yesterday, and I think you will allow it to be one| compositions, and I have every reason to believe that he will 





dare enter the lists in competition with them. Believe me, 
Will, it requires a man of very considerable abilities to be- 


lof my happiest efforts. I have lately been looking over the attend to the duties of his farm, and amuse himself with read- 
‘works of my favourite, Mrs. Hemans; the sweetness of whose | ing instead of writing poctry H.W 
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THE PARK THEATRE. 
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TANCRED, KING OF SICILY. | 


without being improbable, elevated and poetic in its lan- | 
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The} 
---—- || scene where Olympia extorts a pardon from Angelo, by a few 





of death, without any sort of decided satisfaction. 


| flourishes of her dagger, is extravagant. An armed soldier, | 
in his own palace, is bullied by a lady into an act, contrary to 


his plans and wishes. 


without his sword. 


The inconsistency of these circum-)| 
Tue production of a good tragedy, interesting in its plot, |) «ances would be less glaring if Mr. Barry were to appear] 
We also recommend a revision of the}| 
guage without extravagance, and yet properly adapted to the | manuscript, and the correction of numerous imperfect lines. 





Le 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE NEAT MAN. 


| —_ ——_ ——_ —"' neat, trimly drest 
i Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new reaped 
| Showed like a stubble-land at harvest home 


He was perfumed like a milliner 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncei bex, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose.” 


stage, is an undertaking of so great magnitude as to require || These errors may be hereafter very easily avoided; and, we | Ir was really delightful to look at him. Such teeth, such 
trust, that before the author of Tancred commences the a such a fuot. His boots shone like mirrors even in the 


a variety of ingredients sufficient to make up a dozen ordi- | 
‘ It 


nary authors. The successful aspirant must possess a strong logue of any subsequent tragedy, he will, in the first place, 


|muddiest season, and his cravat and collar had a grace, easy 


imagination, curbed by a knowledge of the world and of hu-| jestow more careful reflection on the plot. But we have ex |uniform and natural as the bend of the autumn for: st boughs, 
man nature; the wild luxuriance of genivs must be brought hausted the acumen of critical justice, and hasten to the! or the half curl of rose leaves in June. I never strained harder 
down within the compass of narrow details ; and its impulses | merits of the piece. Bating the objections above alluded to, ||to grasp a problem in Euclid than I have teazed my imagina- 
be made to accomplish petty effects—as a tumbling stream | the characters are drawn with much force; the incidents, ||tion to conjecture, “how in the name of all the gods at once,” 
is turned from its foaming course down the mountain, and || with all their improbability, are managed with skill and|/he kept his hatin sucha state of everlasting and inexpressi- 
made to meander through meadows, or to impel the wheel | knowledge of the stage ; onl the dialogue is spirited, and |ble brushed-up-ness ; and as for his garments—by Apollo! | 


of a mill. He who attempts a mere reading poem Is unre- || ., netimes poetic. Certain scenes are very adroitly wrought] believe there was some chemistry about them—some inherent 
strained by these considerations ; he can follow the current up to great interest, and discover a talent sufficient to pro- | principle of repulsion, by which all the specks and atoms 
of his own fancy; he can open what vein of thought he! 1... 4 whole play of equal merit, with a little more care in jwhich congregate so familiarly upon the habiliments of other 
pleases, and trace it at leisure through all its ramifications ; || selecting the anotetiols. 


but what in him is a merit, is a fault fatal to the dramatist. | 


We extract a few lines, although they may scarcely pass || 


| people, were repelled from the magic circle of Mr. John Jackson 
I have spent whole hours before the looking -glass absorbed 


To his genius must be superadded a thorough familiarity with | as a fair specimen, as we quote from a detached portion of the||in experiments upon cravat-knots, vests, &c. 1 have wasted 
the manner in which matters are conducted behind the scenes | piece. The dialogue occurs in the third scene of the fourth || incredible amounts of the circulating medium upon whisks 
of a theatre. His hero must invoke the stars in a speech long lact, between Angelo, the Sicilian usurper, and his brother|| ¥ hisker-curlers, patent-stocks, and other auxiliaries by which 
enough to allow his heroine time to change her garments; /Romano. The latter is in prison, and visited by the former: ||the uninitiated strive to appear like gentlemen ; and I have 


his teeming imagination must learn to compress great ideas | 
within a few words; action must often display what there || 
is no time for language to utter; and important events must | 
be so ingeniously introduced as to be comprehended by a} 
mixed auditory, without any preliminary explanation. 

It is, therefore, much more difficult to produce a good acting 
play than a good poem; and the many obstacles which inter- | 
fere with the suecess of the former, have frightened away a 
host of ainbitious authors from the ground. Byron made || 
several attempts; but, although acquainted with the neces- | 
sary requisites for stage effect, and one of the committee wito, 
superintended the aflwirs of a theatre, it soon became clearly | 
apparent, that what was charming in the closet was dull and | 
inappropriate before an audience. His theatrical pieces are | 
full of fine sentiments and musical expressions ; but the author || 
of Childe Harold, formed to roam like an eagle through the 
reals of thought and fancy, when confived to the stage, re-'| 
sembled the same kingly bird, imprisoned and drooping in || 
some narrow cage, with scarcely room to spread his wings. } 
Shakspeare, on the contrary, with a fancy as wild ds nature |} 
herself, and as brilliant as the glowing radiance of the morn- || 
ing sun, had trained himself to the task of embodying his |) 
thoughts in the fewest possible words, and of adapting them || 
to the contingencies of a theatrical exhibition; and hence | 
his wreath of fame is more green than that of any other poet. 
Yet, with the wonderful offsprings of his pen, modern produc- 





tions of the same nature must be brought into close compari- || 
gon ; a disadvantage which exercises its own influence in dis- | 
couraging the efforts of writers for the stage, or in subjecting 
them, when completed, to the severest scrutiny. 

The author of “‘ Tancred” has for some time been known 
asa dramatist. His pieces have met with much approba 
tion, particularly “‘ Metamora,” which, by the aid of several 
adventitious circumstances, besides the great talents and 
popularity of Mr. Forrest, who sustained the principal part, 
was borne triumphantly through the ordeal. Its extraordi- |! 
nary success, although no criterion of its merit, has covered | 
the author with a load of fame, rather injurious to his subse- 
quent efforts; yet, if he proceed in his career with as visible 
an improvement as is exhibited in “Tancred,” he will, un- 
doubtedly, assume a rank above that of most of his American 
predecessors. It is altogether a better play than “ Metamora;” 
but it is not what the author, with more stady, might have | 
made it, nor what we confidently anticipate his future pieces 
will be. Th 
most glaring is a too rapid accumulation of improbable inci- 
dents in the plot; too violent displays of passion, and too 
many unexpected resuscitations 
too daring means. 


It is exposed to censure on various grounds. 


Ends are accomplished by 
It is not the province of a playwright to 
bring about any consequence which is not the natural result 
of natural circumstances. The character of human life should | 
be ever present to his mind, as a guide to his imagination 
We have to complain, in Tancred, not only of a tame inven- i 
tion to excite interest, namely, the conveying an impression H 
to the audience of the death of one of the dramatis persona, || 
whoturns out to be alive and hearty, but of several repetitionsof || 
this samestratagem. Three or four of these posthumous anoma- | 
lies so bewilder the spectators that when it becomes necessary | 
to kill the detested Angelo actually dead, they see him nearly 
cut te pieces before theireyes, and going through al! the agonies |, 


Rom. Rail on, rail on; thou mayest in safety now 
Bore fa soldier’s weapon, haug)iity slave 

Ang. Thou couldst not combat with my 
Thou hadst a brother? 

Rom. Angelo 
Ang. That same am I 

Rom. ’Tis false as perfidy 

Ang. ’Tis sure as fate. Twin-born with thee 
To the same noble name and dignities 
From which estate a wrongful father’s hand 
Forth thrust me like an alien, for thee 
And for what reason? For thy beauty’s sake 
Thy curled ringlets charmed the gossip tribe, 
While these rude lecks no fond adornment knew 
Thy comelier visage graced the gladdened hall 
While these ill-moulded features shrunk away 
As noxious vapours from the morning n 
The courtier’s darling, throned on hearts, wert thou 
While, in despair, | sought some dark retreat, 
And brooded o'er my boyhood agonies 

Rom. And was this form's creation work of mine? 
My heart did ever feel a brother’s love 
Didst thou e’er cheer it with a brother's smile? 

Ang. No 
I conid not toa Judas kiss conform 
The lip [taught to mutter hatred only 

Rom. And wherefore hatred? 

ing. I hated thee that nature loved thee so. 
Labouring for thee within our mother’s breast, &c 





ighty hate 


If we have been free in our strictures on “'Tancred,” it is}! 
not to discourage this young author, (for we believe he is not 
much “declined into the vale of years,” ) but to urge upon him i 
We! 


the necessity of renewed vigour and severe application. 


lithink we can discover in Mr. Stone a spirit which will lead 
| him onward ; and we hope the public will not be lukewarm in 


rewarding him for the creditable results of his recent labours 


In conclusion, we have only room te state that Mrs. Barnes was 
continually and deservedly applauded in Olympia; and Mr. 
| Barry as Angelo, and Mr. Simpson as the Renegade, contri- 


buted greatly to the success of the piece. Our old favourite, 


|| Mr. Richings, notwithstanding his forte lies principally in the 
| Jemmy Green line of business, was much more than respec- || 
table in Romano. These stage associations will sometimes|} 
disturb the critic’s fancy, but a stranger must have been || 


pleased with his personation. 


Por the New-York Mirr 





STANZAS. 


Oh, "twas but for thy sake I taught 
My harp a louder tone, 

And checked its low-breathed murmurs, fraught 
With love for thee alone ; 

Thou bad’st me with a bolder hand 
Awake a lofty strain, 

And when, dear love, did thy command 


Fall on my ear in vain? 


Yet hard the task—each trembling string 
Was formed but to express 7 
The gentle thoughts from love that spring 
The dreams of tenderness ; 

They cannot breathe of dark remorse, 
Of souls untamed and wild, 

of passions, to whose fearful force 
The tempest’s wrath is mild. 


But of the pure and stainless sou! 
That keeps its onward way, 

Though storms and clouds before it roll, 
And lightnings round it play, 

The soul that with an eagle’s wing 
Soars to the sun’s bright beam, 

Of such, below’d one, 1 may sing, 


For thou art then my theme IoLANTE. 





|| brushed my hat, at the particular request of some of my 
friends, till the rims and edges afford the most melancholy 
| presag: s of a premature end. Fruitless labours, vain hopes! 
The distance bet ween myself and the neat gentleman continues 
jstill immeasurable. Mr. Jackson is held up before me as 
1 model; and the agreeable insinuation “only see, how Mr 
}| Jackson looks,” has been dinned in my ears, till I conceived 
jan utter hatred for the man. I was tired of hearing Aristides 
|for ever called the just. 

Notwithstanding many bereavements, fate has left me a 


a pair of sisters, who themselves are addicted to neatness 


jit is an incurable complaint indeed in every member of our 
|family except my unfortunate self. As for me, I am guiltless 
jof anysuch habits. I have indistinct recollections from my 
jearliest boyhood of divers rebukes and horror-struck exami 


| 
' 
| , 
nations of parents, sisters, nurse, school-masters and friends 
| My shoe-strings were dangling about my feet—my hat-band 
|hung down over my shoulders. 1 bit off the fingers of my 
gie¥es, and clambered into trees in my new clothes. Early 
habits are faithful friends. They stick to you through good 
land evil. ~ 

|| “Oh Tom,” said one of my sisters to me the other day, as! 
came in to accompany them to a little merry-making among 





jtheir young friends, “ are you going in this style to Mrs. B’s? 
( exclaimed Mary, with an expression of de 
spair, “where in the world have you been? Only look at 
|| your coat.” And she took hold of the flap daintily with her 
|ithumb and finger. 

I had been down in South-street, leaning against a flour 


Dear me,” 





rrel. 
* And I should like to know, Tom,” said Julia, “ when you 
i\brushed your hat ?” 
“ Last Wednesday,” said I. 





“Dear me, your cravat is all awry; and let me comb the 
|| hair from your forehead——and let me put on this clean crava! 
—and do fling away that great ugly silk handkerchief and 
|!take this white one.” 
}} With these and a few dozen other gratifying marks of 
! pprobation, they proceeded to fix me up so as to be fit to be 
seen. 

|} “Oh!” exclaimed Mary, casting her beautiful blue eyes 
|| pathetically towards heaven, “oh, if Tom was only as nes! 
jas Mr. Jackson.” 

|| Fair and gentle reader, couldst thou have witnessed 
|| resignation under the beauty-bestowing operations of my 2! 

fectionate tormentors. I thought with the unhappy Lear 

“ Yesee me here, ye gods, a poor young man.” 
|They wound around my neck a starched cravat as broa¢ 
\/and stiffas a plank board, and which elevated my chin in the 
jl air like that of a captain of the militiaon parade. My hair was 
||disposed of according to their satisfaction--they beat m 
|) with straw brushes, and then led me like a sacrifice to the 
|| scene of fashion, where the unnatural elegance of my pers 
|} nal embellishments did almost “ make me waver in my faith 
and hold opinion with Pythagoras ;” for it seemed to me, net 
that the soul of a brute had entered my body, but that J 
soul had infused itself into that of some other animal, as U" 
like me as possible. 
In the midst of my trouble, Mr. John Jackson made his 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary subm!s 





appearance. 
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sions | had undergone for the purpose of producing effect, I 
was totally eclipsed. When I compared my appearance with 
his, my heart sunk within me, and I inwardly resolved to 
abandon all future useless endeavours to attract by my exte-| 
rior, and to depend solely on my own merits. Yet, beshrew | 
the weakness of my nature, I did darken with a momentary | 
feeling of envy and regret as the conspicuous graces of Mr. | 
Jackso.’s person rendered him such an exclusive object of | 
attention. ll the pretty girls in the room were soon on s0- | 
ciable terms with him, and apparently flattered by his notice; 
and “ Mr. Jackson says this,"’ and “ Mr. Jackson says that,” | 
and “ Mr. Jackson, a little cream,” and “ Mr. Jackson, a few | 
pickled oysters,”’ saluted my ears from all quarters. 
"It so happened that in the little vicissitudes of city life, 1) 
was some time after a lodgex in a boarding-house, and the | 
very first evening which [ spent under the roof, the conversa- 
tion at tea-table turned upon one of the boarders, a Mr. 
Somebody, whose name I did not hear. | 
“ He was the neatest man they ever saw ; he walked through | 
mod and was not soiled ; was caught in a shower and not 
wet; he could go out when the wind was blowing a gale, and | 
not a hair of his head or his hat would be out of order.’ 
“And he is just so in his room,’ said the respectable fat 
id female head of the family, “ his little arrangemnts are as 
nice and regular as clock-work.” I 
My heart sunk within me. “ It must be Jackson,” thought 





“Why did fate make such a creature as that a chamber- 
maid ?”’ said I. 

“Why the devil don’t she sprinkle before she sweeps?” 
said he. 

Tam told he was quite attached to a charming young lady, 
and that he took her out one day to pop the question, when 
they were overtaken by a high wind. His companion was a 
novel-reading, piano-playing, devotee to modern fashion. She 
had Moore and Bulwer at her fingers’ ends, and was as roman 
tic as he was neat. 

“How beautifully the clouds are disposed above the blue 
vault of heaven,” said the lady languishingly, and by way of 


||introducing the tender conversation, for she knew what he 


was at as well as he did himself. 

“What a devil of a dust!” said Jackson, in a passion. 

“We had better forget the evils of our earthly existence,” 
said the lady. 

“I think we had better go home,” said Jackson. 

“ Hoity toity,” thought the lady; ‘' what a spitiire I’m to 
have for my husband !” 

“Horrible!” thought Jackson; “make love to a woman 


covered with dust!” 


In short, I discovered thst the glorious reputation for neat- 


ness which my friend had established on so firm a basis, was | 


purchased with an incalculable sacrifice of simple ease and 
pleasure. A windy day gives him the blues. He will not eat 


| promenade a carpet of very beautiful and constant green 
| We would inquire if the paling around the grass plots are in- 
\tended for permanent objects of decoration? If the natives 
are so barbarous in their deviations from the ordinary paths as 
|to render a precaution of this kind necessary, it might surely 
be constructed in a more tasteful manner. We look upon a 
new and tender grass-plot in a crowded town with a sort of 
natural kindness; and he who would cross over one which he 
| knew was meant for preservation, unless pursued by a mad 
dog or a constable, we deem little better than a careless good- 
4 for. nothing fellow, with no poetry in his soul—“ let no such 
\ man be trusted.” 


i To the Editors of the New-York Mirror 
\| GERMANICUS. 
|| Gextcemen—We have waited patiently in expectation 
| that this personage would attempt some defence of, or apology 
| for, the errors which we exposed in his late attempt at biogra- 
phy; but he has failed to do either the one or the other, and 
| we are not bound to wade knee-deep through a slough of im 
|| pertinence, and to quit the broad road of fair discussion be 
cause the writer in question has chosen to do so. A few re 
|| marks, however, may not be inapt in the present state of the 
business. 
In politics, Messrs, Editors, consistency is justly considered 
a cardinal virtue; the assertion of one set of principles to- 
jday, and a fresh set to-morrow, whether caused by interest, 





I. The door opened, and the identical subject of my rumi-||@ loaf of bread of doubtful origin ; children, dogs, cats, and \| pique, or vacillation, heaps disgrace upon the politician, and 


nations came forward gracefully, and proceeded forthwith to 1 
take his tea. He was perfect wax-work. ‘My sisters are || 
right,” thought 1; “1 wish I was as neat as Mr. Jackson.” = | 
A short residence in the family made me more familiarly | 
acquainted with him. I found him a man of business, a 
merchant, rich, intelligent, and amiable. Our friendship in 


brooms are his abhorrence. Chimney-sweeps, bakers’-shops, 


stages, and steam-boats make him nervous. He is wretched | 
if he has to sleep in a strange bed ; and thus he goes on, shud- | 
dering and trembling, through life, suspicious of every thing, | 


and often unhappy. What an effort it must be to him to go 
through the ordinary routine of business. 1 cannot conceive 


| he immediately sinks to the bottom of the political ladder with 
little chance of ascending. The testimony of the witness in 
a court of justice is nearly destroyed by prevarication, in con- 
sequence of which, should it amount to contradiction, the 
strong, but just arm of the law, lays its physical grasp upon him 
for perjury. What moral punishment, then, Messrs. Editors, 


Fn ' ' in how rfec ’ 5 :' , 
creased to such an intiwacy that I had an opportunity of ex-||of any situation wherein he would be perfectly happy, unless |i, due to the writer, who, forgetful of his respect to his 


amining the construction of his mind. This threw a new 
light upon the subject. I congratulated him one day upon | 
the great apparent convenience of his present situation. 
“ Fine house this, Mr. Jackson,” said I; “well furnished, 
neat, clean and handsome, good table, good attendance, and— 
He shook his head, one of those melancholy shakes by | 
which a man means to say, “ Ah, if you knew what I did, | 
how different would be your opinion.” H 
“The fact is, my dear fellow,” said he, and he gazed around || 
toascertain that no one was within hearing, and drew up his | 


he were dressed to his mind, hermetically sealed in a glass 
case, and put up in the museum for people to look at. F. 
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Webster's Dictionary.—This work continues to occupy 
public attention. 


It may not, however, be inappropri- 


To speak confidently of its claims to so} 
|great an honour, requires more time than we have yet been 
able to bestow upon it. 
llate to remark that it is in general use among booksellers, 


lreaders, and unmindful of the cause of truth, dares to insult 
jthe public by taking in vain the name of science under the 


*\ispecious garb of a professor, and who, thrusting himself 


H forward as an historian, palms upon the community opinions 
which, according to his own showing, have arisen from the 
|“ servility of flattery?” Yet such are the humiliating con 
| fessions of Germanicus, as proved by his own language. 

| We lay before our readers the sentiments he has express- 
lied touching the musical qualities of two ladies, contrast- 
‘ing them with his more recent effusions on the same sub- 


fave into one of those expressions with which ar: invalid louks 
into the cup of medicine about to be presented to his own 


loathing palate, “the fact is, they are very good people, but they 


are slovenly ; there’s no niceness in their arrangements. I 


have tried fifty places, and the truth is, this is the best of them 
all; but I am not satisfied by any means. I cant bear to think 
of it. It makes me wretched.” 

“Oh, ho!’ thought I. “ Now we have it. 
Mr. Jackson’s neatness.” 


I came home one evening. Voices were on the stairs; one 


aman’s in a high key; the other a female’s, low, diffident, 
and respectful. The gentleman was Jackson. He was scold- 
ing his washerwoman. I was astounded. He had appeared 
the meekest creature that ever curled his hair. 
little confused, but apologised. 


“T don't get into a passion often, sir; but these detestable, || 


So much for |) 


He seemed a | 


i i : € warn our readers, ||. «a a a 
—- red pep = - b _ — re ij Jeet 5 and we submit that should he in future feel inelined to 
v Dy ie 0) . . 

poten age 4 ey ee ee A venture into print, as he threatens, he will act pradently to 
|methods of orthography or orthoepy, they must not give vent |! Sa ’ 
i ; : a 2 2 || change the signature of Germanicus. 
jto their strictures till after a careful examination of the || . 

‘ rica: Dic ” le ie » m 4 | » } 
| ‘Ame hi 2 ges ol be pet re pies msc Feron is one of the greatest to the faacy 

s WO onsice. ive rity. . . 

per Oss Gee eupenees 7 _s — a = se | Contrast this comparison, which is in favour of Mrs. Austin, 
|| However accurate and meritorious it may be, as it is not a, otth the Giteuinn; 
volume to be skimmed lightly over in a rainy afternoon, nor || . 

, . , | “ B. attempts to designate the actual qualities in which Madame Fe 
jto be animad verted upon by the unlearned, it requires time to i ron does cxcel, and contrasts her w ith Mire Austin. This is too much, 
H make its excellencies known and to place it in its proper rank. || it will create @ smile even on the face of the gravest musician,’ 
| Appearances are, however, much in its favour. Many ofthe|| Quere. Would not the “ gravest musician” be more inclin 
|best scholars of this country and of Great Britain have con- || ed to smile at the contradictions of the sapient writer? 
curred in their approbation of it, and we have every reason|} We now revert to the subjoined highly complimentary 


| ° . . . . . 
\to believe that the time is not far distant when it will super- | paragraph from the pen of this consistent gentleman : 


“Mrs. Austin may be considered a singer to the heart; Madame 


“ The delightful soothing cantahile of Mrs. Avstin in ‘Angels ever 
wright and fair,’ is a gualiAcation as uncommon as it is dificult to be 


milated 


| sede all its predecessors. 


Music.—We have been compelled to delay the publication 


infernal, careless, washerwomen—they are perfectly reckless. of M—t’s interesting communication on the subject of Cin- 
This woman has sent home my linen in such a state, ironed | derella. It shall, however, appear in due time. It is very 
abominably, plaited villanously, and with several specks on creditable to our musical taste that notwithstanding the ab- 
i. Its awful. I pay double price to have my washing well jsence of strangers, and during the depth of winter, the worst 


After this honey comes the following gall, which will serve 
as a specimen of the writer's usual lucid way of expressing 
himself, and form at the same time the strongest comment 
on the sincerity of his esvertions and the accuracy of his 





lone, and yet,” he stamped his foot, “it’s enough to drive 
one mad.” 

So, so. I thought Mr. Jackson’s neatness doesn’t come for 
nothing, 

We walked together one morning in spring, near the 
suburbs of the town. A gleam of the river shone like 
iver in the distance, grassy undulating hills spread beau- 
tifully around us, and the houses were surrounded with 
‘tees, flowers, and shrubbery. The lilac was breathing the 
‘elicious scent of its clustering flower; cattle were reposing 
i groups, as you have seen them in rich old pictures ; 
nota breeze stirred the drops that hung frow the bushes in 
Sparkling gems, and the exuberant loveliness of spring was 
everywhere visible. 

; I was remarking on the fairest features of the scene, when 
he stopped suddenly. His face assumed an expression of hor- 
‘, and he pointed to an object, which turned out to be a 
‘ery plump, pretty chambermaid sweeping, with one of those 


‘uiet, sweet faces, which young unmarried gentlemen, of 


‘arm dispositions, love to fold their arms, and gaze on. 
‘Let us pass near her,” said 1. “ Look at those eyes.’” 
Let us cross over,” said Jackson. “Look at that broom.” 


|| period for theatrical exhibitions, the city has aflorded a fashion- opinions. 
|| able and brilliant audience to the new opera for twenty nights. | he observes 
, Our improvement in the science is also apparent in the great) up, putation is commonly lost where it was never deserved, and 
|| number and superior style of the late musical publications. | was cooferred at first not by the sulfrages of critic, Oud by the 
} « s : ll fondness of friendship. and the servility of flattery.’ 
Mr. James L. Hewett has just issued, on fancy coloured paper, . 
land with vignette title-pages, the following pieces : the ‘ Sail- | 
lor’s Tear,” the ‘‘ Gondola Glides,” “ Love’s Sweet Souvenir,” 
ithe “Corsair’s Bride,” the “Chimes of Zurich,’ the “Moon 
is up,” and the * Brigand’s Cotillions.”” 


Speaking of the same lady’s musical capacities, 


Now a writer who can first term an artist inimitable, and 
immediately afterwards infamous, is a literary cannibal, de- 
vouring his own offspring, eating his own words, and swa!low- 
ing his own sentiments 


‘ When Germanicus can shake off this load of glaring cou 
The Park.—The period for commencing operations for 


ithe embellishment of the Park has arrived, and we solicit the 
common council to an inquiry into some better means of im- 
proving its appearance than those they have hitherto adopted. 
This pleasant enclosure was last year cultivated in a rather im- 
perfect manner. 


tradiction, or when he can make up his mind to spologize t 
the public and to his publisher for thus libelling commort 

upon tucir good 
J 


wspect that he will find the wor 


sense, he may venture future visitations 


nature; until then we « 


too intelligent to be imposed upo Ju conclusion, as Ger 
I'he grass was coarse and thin, and bar manicus has quoted a scrap of Latin, found in moet school 


For several 


patches of ground were visible in many places boy's horn books, we present him with the following uncom 
. : . » aubiect of unsucceest nis , 
years it has been the subject of unsuccessful experiment mon Welch apothegm as exceeding! y applicable to his writis 
from which we may conclude that the method of sowing seed na » dn hlat i! 
hitherto used, however generally practised elsewhere, will not . as : ‘ “TA “ay 
: . which, roughly translated into the vernecular, means 
| produce good grass in the city. It must be obtained by sod- talk ond te ' 
ok : . alk and po cider! 
ding, which would be attended with little trouble or expense, 
and which, we doubt not, would ensure to this ornamental % Marvy Meddler and the reply to Portia in our nex 
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WORDS BY LORD BYRON.—MUSIC BY MOZART. 
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SECOND VERSE 
Phough t world for this comme 
Though it smile upon the blow 
B’en its praises must offend the: 
Founded on another’s woe ; 
Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found 
Than the one which once embraced me 
fo inflict acureless wound 3 
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FIFTH VERSE. 
But ‘tis done—all words are idler 
Words from me are vainer still ; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will 
Fare thee wel) '—thus disunited— 
Torn from every nearer tie— 
Sear’d in heart—and lone—and blighted 
More than this, I scarce can die. 


THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. 
1 


ou wou!ldst solace gather Should her lineaments resemble 
id's first accents flow Those thou never more mayst 
t r to say “father ?”’ Then thy heart will softly tremb 
nust forego! With a pulse yet true to me 
hall press thee- All my faults perchance thou knows 
prest— All my madness—none can know 
sall bless thee— All my hopes—where’er thou gor 
has blest Whither—yet with thee u ey go 
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SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLAC 
NUMBER VII 


Onscurnity oF LaNncvuaGce.—The three great causes of that 
obscurity which so freyuently occurs in expressing our ideas 
are indistinctness in the object, imperfection in the organ of 
perception, and the inadequateness of language to paint the 
Either we do ( 


precise shade of meaning we wish to convey 


not clearly distinguish the object, or it is in itself dim and 
confused in its dimensions ; or lastly, no language is copious 
enough to express exactly what we think and fee! without 


addition or diminution. 


THE STARS AND THE LAMp.—Men who are always run 
ning after unattainable pleasures and neglecting those within 
their reach, may be compared to astronomers contemplating 
the stars through a telescope, regardless of the more useful 


lamp that burns at their side. 


. . | 

Tre sattic.—The waters of the Baltic are said by the}! 
modern Swedish geographers, to sink half an inch every year. 
If so, it accounts for the ancients calling Scandinavia the 


F BOOK. 


great islands. If the waters of the Baltic have sunk at this OOF POSITIVE 


\ ; 1. 
jrate since the days of Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, much of the 
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| Reuie ARGUMENTS.—To enforce the 
ON A QUARRELSOME COUPLE. 


doctrines of 
| 


christianity by argument at this time of day, puts me in mind 


of Homer investing the invulnerable Achilles with armour. | 
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